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We will not undertake to apply England's experience to oth- 
er cases of depreciation, though no richer field could be wished. 
But we reiterate, in concluding this review, that a wide distinc- 
tion must be drawn between inconvertible bank-notes, issued 
on good security merely as loans, payable within a short defi- 
nite period, and inconvertible government paper, issued like so 
much gold or silver, yet not capable of being melted like the 
precious metals into an article of commerce, nor of being re- 
turned to the issuer and not again borrowed, like bank-notes. 
In one case the public regulates the supply by its own wants ; 
in the other, it is compelled to regulate prices by the supply. 
No country laboring under the latter difficulty can draw con- 
solation from England's example. But if, in addition to the 
£60,000,000 which we will suppose to have circulated in Brit- 
ish paper during the last ten years of Restriction, there had 
been another £60,000,000 of government currency forced upon 
the public, and if the private banks of issue had been under a 
less rigorous central control, in this case there might indeed 
be some parallel between the difficulties of resumption in 1821 
and those under which other nations have been weighed down. 
But in this case, too, we may freely venture to disbelieve that 
the return to cash payments on the old system would have been 
so easily brought about ; and if England had, after all, succeed- 
ed in ultimately restoring her credit, if she had redeemed her 
pledges and vindicated her honor, she would have accomplished 
more than any nation has yet done, although many have been 
placed in a similar situation. 



Art. IV. — Letters and Remains of Aethur Hugh Clough, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. For Private 
Circulation only. London. 1865. Crown 8vo. pp. 328.* 

The brief memoirs of Mr. Clough prefixed to the English 
and the American editions of his Poems were but incomplete 

* The use made of this volume in the following article is by permission of its 
editor. 
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and unsatisfabtory records of his life. This volume supplies 
what was needed and desired. His Letters and Remains, con- 
nected as they are by a thread of narrative, form a biography 
of peculiar interest, and the volume deserves the praise of giv- 
ing a just account of a nature distinguished alike by genius 
and by character, — genius of rare individuality, and character 
of not less rare strength, independence, and delicacy. It is a 
biography of the best sort, in which the interest consists in the 
exhibition of character, and not in the succession of events. 
The circumstances of Mr. Clough's life were not extraordinary, 
it was the life itself that was remarkable. 

In the six years that have passed since Mr. Clough's death, 
his memory has become constantly dearer to those who loved 
him living, and who knew not at first the extent of their loss 
in losing him ; the course of time has not only confirmed, but 
increased, their sense of the manliness, simplicity, and integri- 
ty of his soul, has but raised their esteem for the qualities of 
his intellect and imagination, and has afforded them the means 
of a juster estimate of a life consistently directed to the highest 
ends. Meanwhile with the public at large his fame as a poet 
has been slowly but steadily growing. 

Clough was born in 1819. When he was four years old he 
was taken to America, where his father was engaged in busi- 
ness, and there he remained till 1828, when he returned to 
England. In the summer of 1829 he was put at Rugby School, 
then rising into fame under Dr. Arnold. He was at this time 
a boy of remarkable maturity for his years, of a peculiarly sen- 
sitive and affectionate disposition, susceptible to impressions 
from the influence of character, — a thoughtful and manly, 
sweet and innocent youth. He soon distinguished himself at 
school, and early attracted the attention of Arnold. His school 
life was not only one of hard work, but during its continuance 
he was subjected to a severe and not altogether serviceable 
moral and mental strain. Arnold wrought upon the boys un- 
der his charge with a force which he himself was but imperfect- 
ly conscious of exercising. His own earnestness and his some- 
what exalted temperament, resulting in a tendency to extreme 
and even morbid conscientiousness, told upon the young and 
susceptible spirits among the boys at the school alike for good 
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and for ill. They developed rapidly under his charge. Their 
admiration for their master, their respect for him and fear of 
him, the strong magnetism of his personal character, quickened 
in them the seeds of moral and intellectual life, stimulated 
them to exertion, and led them often to eiForts beyond their 
strength. The process of education at Rugby was a forcing 
process, and it was only the natures that were of more than 
usually- vigorous fibre or of dull sensibility that were not ex- 
posed to injury from being brought on too fast. In a letter 
which Clough wrote from school in 1835, he says : " I have 
been in one continued state of excitement for at least the last 
three years, and now comes the time of exhaustion." He was 
one of the leading contributors and for a time the editor of the 
Rugby Magazine in 1834 and 1835, and gradually rose, with 
constant distinction, to the highest place, not only nominally, 
but actually, in scholarship and in leadership. He became 
" the head of the school-house," so called, in October, 1835, 
an ofiice, as he wrote at the time, " of considerable trust and 
great difficulty." He devoted himself with genuine earnest- 
ness to the good of the school, which Arnold had made almost 
an object of religion for himself and for the better boys, and, 
winning prize after prize during his course, he finally left the 
school in 1837, having won the head Balliol scholarship at 
Oxford. 

He went up to Oxford tired. For his intellectual health he 
needed a long repose. But he found only a change of work 
and of excitement. His reputation had preceded him to the 
University, and he did not fail to support the great anticipa- 
tions that had been formed of him. " I may be idle now," he 
wrote in 1852, " but when I was a boy, between fourteen and 
twenty-two throughout, I may say, you don't know how much 
regular drudgery I went through." But there was much more 
than mere drudgery to occupy him at Oxford. The University 
was at this time in a state of ferment, and a nature so fresh, vig- 
orous, and sympathetic as Clough's could not but partake fully 
in the thought and emotion which were stirring to their depths 
the souls of the best men of his day. Newman was now at 
the height of his influence, not only in the Anglican Church, 
but also in the University. " Tracts for the Times " had be- 
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gun to appear, and the leaders of the Tractarian party at 
Oxford were distinguished by talents, by earnestness, and 
by powers of personal attraction and influence. There was 
something attractive, too, in the general character of the relig- 
ious movement which these men were directing, so far as it 
took the form of a protest against the shallow formalism and 
insincerity of the prevalent religious system, and against the 
dry and superficial character of the services and literature of 
the English Church. The Tractarian movement was, more- 
over, but the form taken on at Oxford by the great intellectual 
and moral revival which, beginning a century ago, has contin- 
ued with shifting manifestations up to the present time. Trac- 
tarianism, though leading to Rome, was in some sort in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age, was better at any rate 
than insincere professions and empty devotions. " It was," 
as Dr. Newman said, " the result of the need which was felt 
both by the hearts and the intellects of the nation for a deeper 
philosophy." 

Clough, with his imaginative temperament and receptive in- 
telligence, did not fail to be impressed with the large and 
learned side of Newmanism, but his mental integrity was too 
strong to yield to the pressure of arguments in which fancy had 
a larger share than reason, or to listen to the claim of an au- 
thority which did not derive its validity from its harmony with 
the dictates of his own moral sense. From the very beginning 
the marked and most characteristic feature of Clough's life 
and inner development was his utter truth to himself. He 
would see things as they are, and if other men professed to see 
them differently, he would not, for the sake of gain or advan- 
tage, admit that he saw them as they did. But to attain to 
such independence, without loss of tenderness or humility or 
sympathy, was a moral conquest not achieved without hard 
and painful efiFort, without serious experience. The lesson of 
Clough's life at Oxford was to teach him this high manliness. 
Meanwhile his scholarship increased, his genius began to show 
itself in poetry, his powers of thought were recognized, his rep- 
utation rose very high ; there was no undergraduate from whom 
more was anticipated, — there never was one from whom more 
might have been justly anticipated. 

VOL. cv. — NO. 217. 29 
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" It was towards the end of 1840," says Professor Shairp, 
" that I first saw A. H. Clough. As a freshman I looked with 
respect approaching to awe on the senior scholar of whom I 
had heard so much, stepping out on Sunday mornings to read 
the first lesson in Balliol Chapel. How clearly I remember 
his massive figure, in scholar's surplice, standing before the 
brass eagle, and his deep feeling tones as he read some chap- 
ter from the Hebrew prophets. At that time he was the el- 
dest and every way the, first of a remarkable band of scholars. 
The younger undergraduates felt towards hiin a distant rever- 
ence, as a lofty and profound nature quite above themselves 
whom they could not quite make out, but who was sure to be 
some day great. Profaner spirits, nearer his own standing, 
sometimes made a joke of his then exceeding silence and re- 
serve, and of his unworldly ways." 

Clough's thought was gradually leading him far away from 
Tractarianism and its kindred errors. He was busy at work 
on many things besides college studies, and there were things 
he cared more for than University honors. In November, 
1841, he tried for a Balliol Fellowship and failed ; but in the 
spring of 1842 he was elected Fellow of Oriel, an honor more 
than compensatory for his previous failure. Oriel was then 
specially distinguished by her band of Fellows, of whom New- 
man, soon to break from the University, was the senior in resi- 
dence. 

As Fellow and Tutor at Oriel, Clough remained for six years. 
They were years of great and various mental and moral expe- 
rience, but of little variety of incident. Long-vacation read- 
ing parties in Wales and in the Highlands broke up the rou- 
tine of college duties, and gave him for a time, each year, the 
delights of the mountains, the streams, and the woods, — de- 
lights which no one enjoyed more keenly than he. He was be- 
coming steadily more and more conscious of, and master of, 
his great powers, and more and more independent in modes of 
thought and in his view of life. In 1843 he had signed the 
Thirty-nine Articles, " but reluctantly enough," and a year 
later he writes to a friend : " If I begin to think about God 
there arise a thousand questions, and whether the Thirty-nine 
Articles answer them at all, or whether I should not answer 
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them in the most diametrically opposite purport, is a matter of 
great doubt. If I am to study the question, I have no right to 
put my name to the answers beforehand, or to join in the acts 
of a body and be to practical purpose one of a body who accept 
these answers of which I propose to examine the validity." 

This is a tone to which Oxford has been little accustomed. 
At Oxford doubt is a sin, and heresy a crime. Clough goes 
on : "I will not assert that one has no right to do this, but it 
seems to me to destroy one's sense of perfect freedom of in- 
quiry in a great degree ; and I further incline to hold that in- 
quiries are best carried on by turning speculation into practice, 
and my speculations, no doubt, in their earlier stages, would 
result in practice considerably at variance with Thirty-nine- 
Article subscription." 

It would have been well for Oxford and for England if a 
spirit like this had been more common among the leaders of 
the University. But Clough stands almost alone in independ- 
ence. He resisted the force of the tempting fallacies to which 
even Arnold had succumbed. In 1847 he writes : " Newman 
falls down and worships because he does not know, and knows 
he does not know. I think others are more right who say 
boldly, We don't understand, and therefore we won't fall down 

and worship I should say, Until I know, I will wait, and 

if I am not born with power to discover, I will do what I 
can with what knowledge I have, — trust to God's justice, 
and neither pretend to know, nor, without knowing, pretend 
to embrace." 

The condition of mind and the quality of character indicated 
in these passages are remarkable. Nowhere in the Western 
world, except perhaps at Eome, has it been harder to be inde- 
pendent than at Oxford. The force of tradition, of manners, of 
habits, of prescription, of what is esteemed good taste and good 
feeling, all united to compel conformity with established modes 
of thinking and belief. Quieta non movere was inscribed over 
one of her gates ; Veterum sapientia, over the other ; and if the 
quiet was disturbed by such men as Newman, it was, even in 
their own eyes, for the sake of re-establishing the true wisdom 
of the elders. It is hard for us who belong to a generation 
and live in a country in which free thought is fast becoming, if 
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it have not already become, altogether common and respect- 
ed, to estimate the strength of character required to take and 
hold such a position as that of Clough. All academic, all 
social powers were against him. The premium on conformity 
in England is still astonishingly great, and the penalty of non- 
conformity proportionately heavy. Clough succeeded in resist- 
ing the corrupting influence of his order, of his college, of so- 
ciety at large, of the temper of his times. No man has achieved 
a more noteworthy and honorable deed in our times. The ef- 
fort was difficult, was full of pain ; the moral independence he 
preserved was only preserved at heavy cost of elasticity of spirit 
and joy in living. But when, in 1848, he gave up his Tutorship 
and his Fellowship at Oriel, and in giving them up gave up all 
prospect of advancement and honors and easy livelihood, he had 
won for himself a position such as no University contemporary 
of his had strength and resolution to attain. Other men were 
content to stifle doubts which they were assured were unholy, 
to interpret language in a non-natural sense, to deny the au- 
thority of reason, to sink into comfortable chairs or curacies 
whence they might rise to deaneries or bishoprics, to seek 
through good and virtuous paths the rewards of this world. 
But what were such rewards to a man upon whom, in inward 
vision. Truth had shone in her perfection of majestic suprem- 
acy ? What were academic or ecclesiastical preferments com- 
pared with the satisfaction of complete intellectual sincerity 
and the sense of honesty to one's self ? When Clough left Ox- 
ford he had conquered the world. There was little need for 
him to do more than obtain a livelihood in any reputable way. 
Whatever might become of him, whatever he might become, 
his life was a success such as scarcely one man in a generation 
achieves. 

It is needful to state all this with distinctness, because great 
injustice has sometimes been done to the memory and life of 
Clough by those who have spoken of them, by intimating that 
his career was in some true sense unsuccessful, and that it 
failed to fulfil a just promise. But whether viewed from the 
side of character or of public achievement we conceive this to 
be a wholly erroneous conception. 

Of the strength, the solidity, the purity, the beauty of his 
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character, there is but one testimony. More than all, it was 
sufficient for itself. Clough never questioned that he had 
taken the course right for himself, never hankered after those 
flesh-pots of Egypt which he had given up. No douht there 
was a certain permanent sense of weariness in his soul. The 
difficulties he had had to contend with had been successfully 
overcome only at heavy cost. A man who has faced such trials 
can never forget the experience. Life is not gay to him after- 
ward, and no worldly success will be worth much in his eyes. 
He has gained the true best, but not without loss, for he has 
lost desire for that to the search for which most men devote 
their lives. The result of the struggle which Clough went 
through was in his case very different from what it would have 
been with an inferior man. It left no trace of bitterness in 
his soul. On the contrary, it deepened the tenderness of his 
nature, gave breadth to his sympathies, and left him healthy 
and active both in mind and heart. 

The poems which he wrote while at Oxford, and which are 
to be found in the collection of his Poems, are the best record 
of his feelings and thought during the years to which they be- 
long. They are the clear expressions of an original genius, 
not yet fully possessed of itself; and in the autumn of 1848, 
just as a volume containing them was in the press, he wrote to 
a friend, " I don't intend writing any more verses." But the 
resolution did not long hold, for in the same autiunn he wrote 
" The Bothie of Tober-Na-Vuolich," upon which his sure fame 
as one of the chief poets of our time still chiefly rests. The 
heartiness, the healthiness, the manliness of this poem are 
beyond praise. It is distinguished not more by its fresh and 
vigorous description of nature and delineation of character, 
than by the evidences of rare culture and masculine thought. 

In leaving Oxford, without fortune, without definite means of 
support, and without family influence to advance his prospects 
in life, a weaker man than Clough might have adopted the pro- 
fession of poetry as his calling. But he had too much self- 
respect, and too much respect for the Muse, to fall into any 
such course. Poetry was to remain for him the play and the 
delight of the higher faculties of his soul, to be pursued only 
in rare hours. His work was to be of another kind. And it 
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is this which gives to his poetry an especial quality and charm, 
seldom found in the works of professed poets. Each of his 
poems is a sincere and unforced expression of character. He 
did not compel the Muse to drudgery, or force her to work for 
hire ; and in return she chose him as a friend, and ministered 
to him with divine counsels and support. 

In 1849 Clough accepted the Headship of University Hall, 
London, an institution then lately founded. In the same year 
he visited Italy, and was at Kome during the French siege ; and 
he afterwards recorded some of the scenes which he then wit- 
nessed in his "Amours de Voyage," a poem of the most vivid 
realism, and of altogether peculiar interest, not so much from 
its story as from its delineation of a character of extraordi- 
nary sensibility, sharing with full sympathy in the emotions 
and thoughts which have pervaded the higher currents of the 
life of our time, and have more or less consciously been par- 
taken of by every susceptible nature. There is much, indeed, 
in the feeling and thought of the poem which was individual 
to Clough, but it is the privilege of the few genuine poets of 
each age to be, through the very intensity of their individual- 
ity, typical of their contemporaries, and the utterers of their 
hidden souls. 

" Clough's life in London," says the editor of his Letters and Re- 
mains, " was a great change from his Oxford life, and one in many re- 
spects trying to him. The step he had taken in resigning his Fellowship 
isolated him greatly ; many of his old friends looked coldly on him ; the 
new acquaintances among whom he was thrown were not in all ways 
congenial to him. The change from the intimate and yet highly re- 
fined society of Oxford to the more bustling, miscellaneous, outside life 
of London, to one not well furnished with friends, and without a home, 
was depressing. In his attempt to reach freedom he had found soli- 
tude, and the freedom was not complete. Though not bound by any 
verbal obligations, he found himself expected to express agreement 
with the opinions of the new set among whom he had fallen, which was 
no more possible to him than it had been at Oxford. He shut himself 
up, and went through his life in silence. 

" But here, too, he gradually formed some new and valuable friend- 
ships. Among these, his acquaintance with Mr. Carlyle was one of the 
most important, and to the end of his life he continued to entertain the 
warmest feelings for that great man. It was part of the sensitiveness 
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of his character to shrink from going back on old impressions ; and 
though he always retained his affection for early friends, yet intercourse 
with fresh minds was often easier to him than with those to whom his 
former phases were more familiar. Thus he drifted somewhat apart 
from olil friends, while his immediate surroundings were far less agree- 
able to him than they had been at Oxford. 

" After two years at University Hall, he offered himself as a candi- 
date for the Principalship of a College at Sydney ; he did not obtain it, 
but this became the occasion of his quitting University Hall. Being 
again without fixed occupation, his friends endeavored to obtain for him 
a situation in the Education Office ; but the accession of a conservative 
ministry destroyed his chances for the time. He therefore determined 
to try his fortunes in America. He had formed a close friendship with 
Emerson during his visits to Europe in 1848, and had received him at 
Oxford and spent some time with him at Paris in the spring of that 
eventful year. Hoping to find some greater opportunity for turning 
his accjuireraents to practical purpose, he left England for Boston in 
October, 1852." 

From November, 1852, to July, 1853, Clough was at our 
New England Cambridge, engaged in instructing private pu- 
pils, and in literary work of various kinds. He found old 
friends, and made new ones to whom his memory will be al- 
ways dear. Of this period his own letters in the volume before 
us are the best possible record, needing only to be supplement- 
ed by the statement of the deep impression which his charac- 
ter made upon all with whom he was brought into any intima- 
cy, and of the unusual affection and respect which he rapidly 
won. He had already made a distinct place for himself here, 
when he was called back to England by the offer of a position 
in the Education Department in the Privy Council Office. 

" The certainty of a permanent though small income, joined to his nat- 
ural affection for home, decided him to accept this place, and give up his 
chances in America, not without some regret, after he had brought his 
mind to the idea of adopting a new country. His genuine democratic 
feeling rejoiced at the wider diffusion of prosperity and substantial com- 
fort which he found in America ; at the same time, he would doubtless 
have suffered much from the expatriation, and would probably have 
always regretted his exclusion from what he calls ' the deeper waters of 
ancient knowledge and experience ' to be found in the old country. 

" He entered on the duties of his office in July, 1853, and retained 
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the place till his death. His life was henceforth settled ; it was hard- 
working in every sense, and had no great change or variety in it. He 
completed his edition of Plutarch, begun in America, and also pub- 
lished a small selection from the Grecian Lives, intended for schools, 
which, had he lived, would have been followed by a similar selection 
from the Latin Lives. 

" In the spring of 1856 he was appointed secretary to a commission 
for examining the scientific military schools on the Continent. He 
visited, in consequence, the great schools for artillery and engineers 
in France, Prussia, and Austria. This journey lasted about three 
months, and afforded him great enjoyment, and also much occupation 
for a considerable time afterward. It also in some degree prepared 
him for the great interest he took in the work of his friend and rela- 
tion. Miss Nightingale, after her return from the Crimea. For her he 
had the greatest admiration and affection, and her friendship had a great 
place in the thoughts and feelings of his later years. 

" His life, it will be seen, was at this time altogether taken up by 
practical work. He had not time, or strength, or leisure of mind to 
spend on his natural gifts of writing ; and to his friends it must ever be 
a source of sorrow that his natural vocation, what he himself felt as such, 
was unfulfilled. He looked forward always to some time when great- 
er opportunity might be granted him, when the various experience of 
later life, the results of his later thought, might ' assort themselves upon 
the brain,' and be given out in some definite form. In the mean time 
he waited, not impatiently or unwillingly, for he was slow to draw con- 
clusions, patient in hearing others' views, and ready to appreciate them. 
But though the writings which he left are but few, his mind did not fail 
to exert a great influence. All who were much with him will bear 
witness to the strong impression left by his character, and by the force 
and originality of his intellect. He was not prompt to give out distinct 
opinions or answers to theoretical questions, but he seldom failed to 
find a practical solution to any immediate difficulty, practical or men- 
tal. His mind turned more and more to action as its natural relief; and 
in his family circle his gentle wisdom, and patience, and great tender- 
ness of feeling, caused him to be constantly 'appealed to in all difficul- 
ties. It was indeed only in the intimacy of daily life that the full 
charm and grace of his nature was felt, the intense lovableness of it, 
the tender unselfishness, and the manly courage with which he met the 
difficulties of life, and helped others through them." 

The last years of Clough's life were the happiest. He had 
married shortly after his return to England, and he found 
peace and joy in his home. His life was a very busy and la- 
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borious one, and in 1859 his healtli gave way under the strain 
of protracted over-work. In November of that year he died in 
Florence, whither he had gone on a journey undertaken in the 
hope of recovering health. Death came early to him ; he was 
but forty years old, but in the best sense he had lived long, 
and he left a dear memory, a widening fame, and an enduring 
influence. 

The volume of Clough's " Letters and Eemains " contains 
several poems never before printed, which are among the most 
characteristic and important memorials of his genius. In the 
preceding sketch of his life we have endeavored to give to our 
readers such knowledge of the marked traits of his character 
as shall enable them fitly to enter into and appreciate the na- 
ture and qualities of his poetry. For his poetry was in a re- 
markable degree the expression of himself; not, indeed, that it 
was the result of morbid self-introspection, but that it was the 
true and unforced product of his intellectual and moral life. 
His sincerity of mind and heart are shown in its healthy real- 
ism, as the earnestness of his convictions is manifested in its 
frank and vigorous handling of the deepest questions and prac- 
tical interests of the times. His poetry is the reflection of his 
soul. His liberal temper, his questioning habit of mind, his 
absolute devotion to truth, and his sense of her many-sidedness, 
are all expressed in his poems. The deepest spiritual condi- 
tions of his generation are represented in Clough's work. His 
imagination was keenly sensitive to the doubts which beset 
men, and to which no absolute answer can be given, — to the 
temptations which assail them, and against which no always 
adequate defence can be erected. His poetic gifts were those 
of a poet of the highest order, — gifts of the spirit even more 
than of the mere form of poetry. Verse with him is never 
the source, but the mere instrument, of inspiration. His large 
culture and his intimate study of the great poets, combined 
with his fine sense, made him a master not only of versifica- 
tion, but of diction ; and there are passages in his more con- 
siderable poems which, for compact and nervous expression, 
in the perfect correspondence of language with thought, and 
for metrical harmony, are hardly to be matched in contempo- 
rary poetry. His nature partook of the qualities of the great 
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early poets, and his poetry is often like theirs in tone and feel- 
ing, in freshness and breadth. His scholarly tastes did not 
interfere with his love of nature ; his descriptions of natural 
scenery are full of the out-door air, and his delineations of 
character are strongly and simply individualized, and drawn 
with the truthfulness of perceptions at once tender and humor- 
ous. His " Mari Magno, or Tales on Board," shows the fulness 
of his power in narratives of modern life, which are told with a 
directness and simplicity that recall the Canterbury Tales. In 
proportion to its essential excellence, all poetry expresses, not 
only the character of its author, but that of his times, its intel- 
lectual tendencies and its moral convictions ; and if judged by 
this standard, little poetry of our day deserves a higher place 
than that of Clough. 

Instead of illustrating the qualities of Clough's genius by ex- 
tracts from poems already published, we propose to devote our 
remaining space to giving, nearly complete, a long poem, called 
" Dipsychus," taking it from the privately printed volume of 
" Letters and Remains." The readers of this poem will find in 
it the evidence of those highest qualities which give to Clough 
a chief place among the poets of the age. 

" In the autumn vacation of 1850 Clough made a journey to 
Venice, and this poem, written then or soon after, shows the 
mark of Venice in all its framework and its local coloring." 

PROLOGUE TO DIPSYCHUS. 

" I hope it is in good plain verse," said my uncle, — " none of your 
hurry-scurry anapsests, as you call them, in lines which sober people 
read for plain heroics. Nothing is more disagreeable than to say a line 
over two, or, it may be, three or four times, and at last not be sure that 
there are not three or four ways of reading, each as good and as much 
intended as another. Simplex duntaxat et unum. But you young 
people think Horace and your uncles old fools." 

" Certainly, my dear sir," said I ; " that is, I mean, Horace and my 
uncle are perfectly right. Still, there is an instructed ear and an unin- 
structed. A rude taste for identical recurrences would exact sing-song 
from ' Paradise Lost,' and grumble because ' II Penseroso ' does n't run 
like a nursery rhyme." " Well, well," said my uncle, " sunt certi denique 
fines, no doubt. So commence, my young Piso, while Aristarchus is 
tolerably wakeful, and do not waste by your logic the fund you will 
want for your poetry." 
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DIPSYCHUS. 
PART I. 

DIPSYCHUS AND THE SPIRIT. 

Scene I. — The Piazza at Venice, 2 P. M. 

Di. The scene is different, and the place, the air 
Tastes of the nearer north ; the people 
Not perfect southern lightness ; wherefore, then, 
Should those old verses come into my mind 
I made last year at Naples ? O, poor fool ! 
Still resting on thyself — a thing ill-worked — 
A moment's thought committed on the moment 
To unripe words and rugged verse : — 

" Through the great sinful streets of Naples as I past, 
With fiercer heat than flamed above my head 
My heart was hot within me ; till at last 

My brain was lightened when my tongue had said, 
Christ is not risen ! " 

Sp. Christ is not risen ? O, indeed, 
I did n't know that was your creed. 

Di. So it went on, too lengthy to repeat, — 
" Christ is not risen ! " 

Sp. Dear, how odd ! 

He '11 tell us next there is no God. 
I thought 't was in the Bible plain, 
On the third day He rose again. 

Di. " Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 
As of the unjust, also of the just, — 
Yea, of That Just One, too ! 
Is He not risen, and shall we not rise ? 
O, we unwise ' " 

Sp. H'm ! and the tone, then, after all. 
Something of the ironical ? 
Sarcastic, say ; or were it fitter 
To style it the religious bitter ? 

Di. Interpret it I cannot. I but wrote it, — 
At Naples, truly, as the preface tells. 
Last year, in the Toledo ; it came on me. 
And did me good, at once. At Naples then. 
At Venice now. Ah ! and I think at Venice 
Christ is not risen either. 

Sp. Nay, 

Such things don't fall out every day : 
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Having once happened, as we know, 
In Palestine so long ago. 
How should it now at Venice here ? 
Where people, true enough, appear 
To appreciate more and understand 
Their ices, and their Austrian band, 
And dark-eyed girls. 

Di. The whole great Square they fill. 

From the red flaunting streamers on the staffs, 
And that barbaric portal of St. Mark's, 
To where, unnoticed, at the darker end, 
I sit upon my step, — one great gay crowd. 
The Campanile to the silent stars 
Goes up, above, — its apex lost in air, — 
While these do what ? 

Sp. Enjoy the minute, 

And the substantial blessings in it : 
Ices, par exemple ; evening air. 
Company, and this handsome square ; 
And all the sweets in perfect plenty 
Of the old dolcefar niente. 
Music ! Up, up ; it is n't fit 
With beggars here on steps to sit. 
Up, to the cafe ! take a chair, 
And join the wifser idlers there. 
And see that fellow singing yonder ; 
Singing, ye gods, and dancing too, — 
Tooraloo, tooraloo, tooraloo loo, — 
Fiddledi diddledi, diddle di di ; 
Figaro sit, Figaro giii, — 
Figaro qua, Figaro la ! — 
How he likes doing it ! — Ha, ha ! 

Di. While these do what ? Ah heaven ! too true, at Venice 
Christ is not risen either. 

Scene Second is laid in the Public Garden, on the festival of 
the Assumption. Dipsychus is charmed with the beauty of the 
view, and the Spirit mocks at his sentiment. " What," says 
Dipsychus, — 

" What is this persecuting voice that haunts me ? 
What ? whence ? of whom ? How am I to detect ? 
Myself or not myself? My own bad thoughts, 
Or some external agency at work, 
To lead me who knows whither ? 
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Why did I ever one brief moment's space 
But parley with this filthy Belial ? 

Was it the fear 
Of being behind the world, which is the wicked ? " 

Scene III. — At the Hotel. 
Sp. Come, then, 

And with my aid go into good society. 
Life little loves, 't is true, this peevish piety ; 
E'en they with whom it thinks to be securest — 
Your most religious, delicatest, purest — 
Discern, and show as pious people can 
Their feeling that you are not quite a man. 
Still the thing has its place ; and with sagacity 
Much might be done by one of your capacity. 
A virtuous attachment formed judiciously 
Would come, one sees, uncommonly propitiously ; 
Turn you but your affections the right way, 
And what may n't happen none of us can say ; 
For, in despite of devils and of mothers, 
Your good young men make catches, too, like others. 

Di. To herd with people that one owns no care for ; 
Friend it with strangers that one sees but once ; 
To drain the heart with endless complaisance ; 
To warp the unfinished diction on the lip. 
And twist one's mouth to counterfeit ; enforce 
Reluctant looks to falsehood ; base-alloy 
The ingenuous golden frankness of the past ; 
To calculate and plot ; be rough and smooth, 
Forward and silent, deferential, cool, 
Not by one's humor, which is the safe truth, 
But on consideration. 

Sp. That is, act 

On a dispassionate judgment of the fact ; 
Look all the data fairly in the face. 
And rule your judgment simply by the case. 

Di. On vile consideration. At the best, 
With pallid hotbed courtesies to forestall 
The green and vernal spontaneity. 
And waste the priceless moments of the man 
In regulating manner. Whether these things 
Be right, I do not know ; I only know 't is 
To lose one's youth too early. O, not yet — 
Not yet I make the sacrifice. 

Sp. Du tout ! 

To give up nature 's just what would not do. 
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By all means keep your sweet ingenuous graces, 

And use them at the proper times and places. 

For work, for play, for business, talk, and love, 

I own as wisdom truly from above. 

That scripture of the serpent and the dove ; 

Nor 's aught so perfect for the world's affairs 

As the old parable of wheat and tares ; 

What we all love is good touched up with evil, — 

Religion's self must have a spice of devil. 

Di. Let it be enough, 

That in our needful mixture with the world, 
On each new morning with the rising sun, 
Our rising heart, fresh from the seas of sleep, 
Scarce o'er the level lifts his purer orb 
Ere lost and sullied with polluting smoke, — 
A noon-day coppery disk. Lo, scarce come forth. 
Some vagrant miscreant meets, and with a look 
Transmutes me his, and for a whole sick day 
Lepers me. 

Sp. Just the one thing, I assure you. 

From which good company can't but secure you. 
About the individual 's not so clear. 
But who can doubt the general atmosphere ? 

Di. Ay, truly, who at first ? but in a while — 

Sp. O dear, this o'er-discernment makes me smile. 
You don't pretend to tell me you can see 
Without one touch of melting sympathy 
Those lovely, stately flowers that fill with bloom 
The brilliant season's gay parterre-like room, 
Moving serene yet swiftly through the dances, 
Those graceful forms and perfect countenances. 
Whose every fold and line in all their dresses 
Something refined and exquisite expresses. 
To see them smile and hear them talk so sweetly, 
In me destroys all lower thoughts completely ; 
I really seem, without exaggeration. 
To experience the true regeneration. 
One's own dress, too — one's manner, what one 's doing 
And saying, all assist to one's renewing. 
I love to see, in these their fitting places, 
The bows, and forms, and all you call grimaces. 
I heartily could wish we 'd kept some more of them, 
However much we talk about the bore of them. 
Fact is, your awkward parvenus^are shy at it. 
Afraid to look like waiters if they try at it. 
'T is sad to what democracy is leading, — 
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Give me your Eighteenth Century for high breeding. 

Though I can put up gladly with the present, 

And quite can think our modern parties pleasant. 

One should n't analyze the thing too nearly : 

The main effect is admirable clearly. 

'' Good manners," said our good great-aunts, " next to piety " ; 

And so, my friend, hurrah for good society ! 

Scene IV. — On the Piazza. 

Sp. Insulted ! By the living Lord ! 
lie laid his hand upon his sword. 
" Fort" did he say ? a German brute, 
AVith neither heart nor brains to shoot. 

Di. What does he mean ? he 's wrong, I had done nothing. 
'T was a mistake, — more his, I am sure, than mine. 
He is quite wrong, — I feel it. Come, let us go. 

Sp. Go up to him ! — you must, that 's flat. 
Be threatened by a beast like that ! 

Di. He 's violent ; what can I do against him ? 
I neither wish to be killed, or to kill : 
What 's more, I never yet have touched a sword. 
Nor fired, but twice, a pistol in my life. 

Sp. O, never mind, 't won't come to fighting, — 
Only some verbal small requiting; 
Or give your card, — we '11 do 't by writing, 
lie 'II not stick to it. Soldiers too 
Are cowards, just like me or you. 
AMiat ! not a single word to throw at 
This snarling dog of a d — d Croat ? 

y>i. My heavens ! why should I care ? he does not hurt me. 
If he is wrong, it is the worse for him. 
I certainly did nothing : I shall go. 

Sp. Did nothing ! I should think not ; no, 
Nor ever will, I dare be sworn ! 
But, O my friend, well-bred, well-born, — 
You to behave so in these quarrels 
Makes me half doubtful of your morals ! 

It were all one, 
You had been some shopkeepers son, 
AVhoso childhood ne'er was shown aught better 
Than bills of creditor and debtor. 

Di. By heaven, it falls from off me like the rain 
From the oil-coat. I seem in spirit to see 
IIow he and I at some great day shall meet 
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Before some awful judgment-seat of truth ; 
And I could deem that I behold him there 
Come praying for the pardon I give now, 
Did I not think these matters too, too small 
For any record on the leaves of time. 
O thou great Watcher of this noisy world. 
What are they in Thy sight ? or what in his 
Who finds some end of action in his life ? 
What e'en in his whose sole permitted course 
Is to pursue his peaceful by-way walk, 
And live his brief life purely in thy sight. 
And righteously towards his brother-men ? 

Sp. And whether, so you 're just and fair, 
Other folks are so, you don't care ; 
You who profess more love than others 
For your poor sinful human brothers. 

Di. For grosser evils their gross remedies 
The laws afford us ; let us be content ; 
For finer wounds the law would, if it could, 
Find medicine too ; it cannot, let us bear ; 
For sufferance is the badge of all men's tribes. 

Sp. Because we can't do all we would, 
Does it follow, to do nothing 's good ? 
No way to help the law's rough sense 
By equities of self-defence ? 
Well, for yourself it may be nice 
To serve vulgarity and vice : 
Must sisters, too, and wives and mothers. 
Fare like their patient sons and brothers ? 

Di. He that loves sister, mother, more than me — 

Sp. But the injustice, the gross wrong ! 
To whom on earth does it belong 
If not to you, to whom 't was done, 
Who see it plain as any sun. 
To make the base and foul offender 
Confess, and satisfaction render ? 
At least before the termination of it 
Prove your own lofty reprobation of it. 
Though gentleness, I know, was born in you. 
Surely you have a little scorn in you ! 

Di Heaven ! to pollute one's fingers t» pick up 
The fallen coin of honor from the dirt, — 
Pure silver though it be, let it rather lie ! 
To take up any offence, where 't may be said 
That temper, vanity — I know not what — 
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Had led me on ! 

To have so much as e'en half felt of one 

That ever was angered for one's self! 

Beyond suspicion Caesar's wife should be, 

Beyond suspicion this bright honor shall. 

Did he say scorn ? I have some scorn, thank God. 

Sp. Certainly. Only if it 's so. 
Let us leave Italy, and go 

Post haste, to attend — your 're ripe and rank for 't — 
The great peace-meeting up at Frankfort. 
Joy to the Croat I Take our lives, 
Sweet friends, and please respect our wives ; 
Joy to the Croat ! Some fine day. 
He '11 see the error of his way. 
No doubt, and will repent and pray. 
At any rate he 'U open his eyes, 
If not before, at the Last Assize. 
Not, if I rightly understood you. 
That even then you 'd punish, would you ? 
Nay, let the hapless soul go free, — 
Mere murder, crime, or robbery. 
In whate'er station, age, or sex, 
Your sacred spirit scarce can vex : 
De minimis noti curat lex. 
To the Peace Congress ! ring the bell ! 
Horses to Frankfort and to ! 

Di. I am not quite in union with myself 
On this strange matter. I must needs confess 
Instinct turns instinct out, and thought 
Wheels round on thought. To bleed for other's wrongs 
In vindication of a cause, to draw 
The sword of the Lord and Gideon, — O, that seems 
The flower and top of life ! But fight because 
Some poor misconstruing trifler haps to say 
I lie, when I do not lie. 

Why should I ? Call you this a cause ? I can't. 
O, he is wrong, no doubt ; he misbehaves, — 
But is it worth so much as speaking loud ? 
And things so merely personal to myself 
Of all earth's things do least affect myself. 

Sp. Sweet eloquence ! at next May Meeting 
How it would tell in the repeating ! 
I recognize, and kiss the rod. 
The methodistic " voice of God " ; 
I catch contrite that angel whine. 
That snuffle human, yet divine. 
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Di. It may be I am somewhat of a poltroon ; 
I never fought at school ; whether it be 
Some native poorness in my spirit's blood, 
Or that the holy doctrine of our faith 
In too exclusive fervency possessed 
My heart with feelings, with ideas my brain. 

Sp. Yes ; you would argue that it goes 
Against the Bible, I suppose ; 
But our revered religion — yes. 
Our common faith — seems, I confess, 
On these points to propose to address 
The people more than you or me, — 
At best the vulgar bourgeoisie. 
The sacred writers don't keep count. 
But still the Sermon on the Mount 
Must have been spoken, by what 's stated, 
To hearers by the thousands rated. 
I cuff some fellow ; mild and meek 
He should turn round the other cheek. 
For him it may be right and good ; 
We are not all of gentle blood 
Really, or as such understood. 

Di. There are two kindreds upon earth, I know, — 
The oppressors and the oppressed. But as for me, 
If I must choose to inflict wrong, or accept, 
May my last end, and life too, be with these. 
Yes ; whatsoe'er the reason, want of blood, 
Lymphatic humors, or my childhood's faith, 
So is the thing, and, be it well or ill, 
I have no choice. I am a man of peace, 
And the old Adam of the gentleman 
Dares seldom in my bosom stir against 
The mild plebeian Christian seated there. 

Sp. Forgive me, if I name my doubt. 
Whether you know ^^fort " means " get out." 

The Fifth Scene is laid on the Lido, and is mainly occupied 
with a bitter and sceptical dream of Dipsychus. 

I had a dream ; from eve to light 

A bell went sounding through the night. 

Gay mirth, black woe, thin joys, huge pain ; 

I tried to stop it, but in vain. 

It ran right on, and never broke. 

Only when day began to stream 

Through the white curtains to my bed. 
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And like an angel at my head 

Light stood, and touched me, — I awoke. 

And looked, and said, ' It is a dream.' 

PAET 11. 

Scene I. — TTie interior Arcade of the Doffe's Palace. 

Sp. Thunder and rain ! O dear, O dear ! 
But see, a noble shelter here. 
This grand arcade where our Venetian 
Has formed of Gothic and of Grecian 
A combination strange, but striking. 
And singularly to my liking ! 
Let moderns reap where ancients sowed, 
I at least make it my abode. 
And now let 's hear your famous Ode : 
" Through the great sinful " — how did it go on ? 
For Principles of Art and so on 
I care perhaps about three curses, — 
But hold myself a judge of verses. 

DL " My brain was lightened when my tongue had said, 
' Christ is not risen.' " 

***** 

Sp. Well, now it 's anything but clear 
What is the tone that 's taken here : 
What is your logic ? what 's your theology ? 
Is it, or is it not, neology ? 
That 's a great fault ; you 're this and that, 
And here and there, and nothing flat ; 
Yet writing's golden word what is it, 
But the three syllables " explicit " ? 
Say, if you cannot help it, less. 
But what you do put, put express. 
I fear that rule won't meet your feeling : 
You think half showing, half concealing, 
Is God's own method of revealing. 

DL To please my own poor mind ; to find repose ; 
To physic the sick soul ; to furnish vent 
To diseased humors in the moral frame. 

Sp. A sort of seton, I suppose, 
A moral bleeding at the nose : 
H'm ! — and the tone too, after all, 
Something of the ironical ? 
Sarcastic, say ; or were it fitter 
To style it the religious bitter "i 

Di. Interpret it I cannot, I but wrote if 
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Sp. Perhaps ; but none that read can doubt it, 
There is a strong Strauss-smell about it. 
Heavens ! at your years your time to fritter 
Upon a critical hair-splitter ! 
Take larger views (and quit your Germans) 
From the Analogy and sermons; 
I fancied, — you must doubtless know, — 
Butler had proved an age ago, 
That in religious as profane things 
'T was useless trying to explain things ; 
Men's business-wits, the only sane things. 
These and compliance are the main things. 
God, Revelation, and the rest of it, 
Bad at the best, we make the best of it. 
Like a good subject and wise man, 
Believe whatever things you can. 
Take your religion as 't was found you, 
And say no more of it, confound you ! 
And now I think the rain has ended ; 
And the less said, the soonest mended. 

Scene II. — In a Gondola. 

Sp. Per ora. To the Grand Canal. 
Afterwards e'en as fancy shall. 

Di. Afloat ; we move. Delicious ! Ah, 
What else is like the gondola V 
This level floor of liquid glass 
Begins beneath us swift to pass. 
It goes as though it went alone 
By some impulsion of its own. 
(How light it moves, how softly ! Ah, 
Were all things like the gondola !) 
How light it moves, how softly ! Ah, 
Could life, as does our gondola, 
Unvexed with quarrels, aims, and cares. 
And moral duties and affairs, 
Unswaying, noiseless, swift and strong. 
Forever thus — thus glide along ! 
(How light we move, how softly ! Ah, 
Were life but as the gondola !) 

With no more motion than should bear 
A freshness to the languid air ; 
AVith no more effort than exprest 
The need and naturalness of rest, 
Which we beneath a grateful shade 
Should take on peaceful pillows laid ! 
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(How light we move, how softly ! Ah, 
AVere life but as the gondola !) 

In one unbroken passage borne 
To closing night from opening morn, 
Uplift at whiles slow eyes to mark 
Some palace front, some passing bark ; 
Through windows catch the varying shore, 
And hear the soft turns of the oar ! 
(How light we move, how softly ! Ah, 
Were life but as the gondola !) 
So live, nor need to call to mind 
Our slaving brother here behind ! 

Sp. Pooh ! Nature meant him for no better 
Than our most humble menial debtor ; 
Who thanks us for his day's employment 
As we our purse for our enjoyment. 

Di. To make one's fellow-man an instrument — 
Sp. Is just the thing that makes him most content. 
Di. Our gayeties, our luxuries. 

Our pleasures and our glee, 
Mere insolence and wantonness, 

Alas ! they feel to me. 
How shall I laugh and sing and dance ? 

My very heart recoils. 
While here to give my mirth a chance 
A hungry brother toils. 

The joy that does not spring from joy 

Which I in others see, 
How can I venture to employ. 

Or find it joy for me V 

Sp. O come, come, come ! By Him that sent us here, 
Who 's to enjoy at all, pray let us hear ? 
You won't ; he can't ! O, no more fuss ! 
What 's it to him, or he to us ? 
Sing, sing away, be glad and gay, 
And don't forget that we shall pay. 

Di. Yes, it is beautiful ever, let foolish men rail at it never. 
Yes, it is beautiful truly, my brothers, I grant it you duly. 
Wise are ye others that choose it, and happy ye all that can use it. 
Life it is beautiful wholly, and could we eliminate only 
This interfering, enslaving, o'ermastering demon of craving. 
This wicked tempter inside us to ruin still eager to guide us. 
Life were beatitude, action a possible pure satisfaction. 

Sp. (Hexameters, by all that 's odious, 
Beshod with rhyme to run melodious !) 
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Di. All as I go on my way I behold them consorting and coupling ; 
Faithful it seemeth, and fond ; very fond, very possibly faithful ; 
All as I go on my way with a pleasure sincere and unmingled. 
Life it is beautiful truly, my brothers, I grant it you duly ; 
But for perfection attaining is one method only, — abstaining ; 
Let us abstain, for we should so, if only we thought that we could so. 

Sp. Bravo, bravissimo ! this time though 
You rather were run short for rhyme though ; 
Not that on that account your verse 
Could be much better or much worse. 

This world is very odd we see, 

We do not comprehend it ; 
But in one fact we all agree, 

God won't, and we can't mend it. 

Being common sense, it can't be sin 

To take it as I find it ; 
The pleasure to take pleasure in ; 

The pain, try not to mind it. 

Di. O let me love my love unto myself alone, 
And know my knowledge to the world unknown ; 
No witness to the vision call, 
Beholding, unbeheld of all ; 
And worship thee, with thee withdrawn, apart, 
Whoe'er, whate'er thou art. 
Within the closest veil of mine own inmost heart. 

Better it were, thou sayest, to consent, 

Feast while we may, and live ere life be spent ; 

Close up clear eyes, and call the unstable sure, 

The unlovely lovely, and the filthy pure ; 

In self-belyings, self-deceivings roll. 

And lose in Action, Passion, Talk, the soul. 

Nay, better far to mark off thus much air. 
And call it heaven ; place bliss and glory there ; 
Fix perfect homes in the unsubstantial sky, 
And say, what is not, will be by and by ; 
What here exists not must exist elsewhere. 
But play no tricks upon thy soul, O man ; 
Let fact be fact, and life the thing it can. 

Sp. To these remarks so sage and clerkly, 
Worthy of Malebranche or Berkeley, 
I trust it won't be deemed a sin 
If I too answer " with a grin." 

These juicy meats, this flashing wine. 
May be an unreal mere appearance ; 
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Only — for my inside, in fine, 
They have a singular coherence. 

O yes, my pensive youth, abstain ; 

And any empty sick sensation, 
Kemember, anything like pain 

Is only your imagination. 

Trust me, I 've read your German sage 
To far more purpose e'er than you did ; 

You find it in his wisest page. 

Whom God deludes is well deluded. 

Come, leave your Gothic, worn-out story, 

San Giorgio and the Redentore ; 

I from no building, gay or solemn. 

Can spare the shapely Grecian column. 

'T is not, these centuries four, for naught 

Our European world of thought 

Hath made familiar to its home 

The classic mind of Greece and Rome ; 

In all new work that would look forth 

To more than antiquarian worth, 

Palladio's pediments and bases, 

Or something such, will find their places : 

Maturer optics don't delight 

In childish dim, religious light, 

In evanescent vague eflfects 

That shirk, not face one's intellects ; 

They love not fancies just betrayed. 

And artful tricks of light and shade, 

But pure form nakedly displayed, 

And all things absolutely made. 

The Doge's palace though, from hence, 
In spite of doctrinaire pretence. 
The tide now level with the quay, 
Is certainly a thing to see. 
We '11 turn to the Rialto soon ; 
One 's told to see it by the moon. 

We omit a portion of this scene, and the whole of the follow- 
ing one, in which Dipsychus parleys with the Spirit in regard 
to his demands, and the Spirit urges him to the choice of a 
profession. 

Scene IV. — In St. Marie's. Dipsychus ahne. 

The Law ! 't were honester, if 't were genteel. 
To say the dung-cart. What ! shall I go about, 
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And like the walking shoe-black roam the flags 
To see whose boots are dirtiest ? O the luck 
To stoop and clean a pair ! 

Religion, — if indeed it be not vain 

To expect to find in this more modern time 

That which the old world styled, in old-world phrase, 

Walking with God. It seems His newer will 

We should not think of Him at all, but trudge it. 

And of the world He has assigned us make 

What best we can. 

Then love : I scarce can think 
That these bemaddening discords of the mind 
To pure melodious sequence could be changed, 
And all the vexed conundrums of our life 
Solved to all time by this old pastoral 
Of a new Adam and a second Eve 
Set in a garden which no serpent seeks. 

And yet I hold heart can beat true to heart : 
And to hew down the tree which bears this fruit, 
To do a thing which cuts me off from hope. 
To falsify the movement of Love's mind. 
To seat some alien trifler on the throne 
A queen may come to claim, — • that were ill done. 
What ! to the close hand of the clutching Jew 
Hand up that rich reversion ! and for what ? 
This would be hard, did I indeed believe 
'T would ever fall. That love, the large repose 
Restorative, not to mere outside needs 
Skin-deep, but thoroughly to the total man, 
Exists, I will believe, but so, so rare, 
So doubtful, so exceptional, hard to guess ; 
When guessed, so often counterfeit ; in brief, 
A thing not possibly to be conceived 
An item in the reckonings of the wise. 

Action, that staggers me. For I had hoped, 
Midst weakness, indolence, frivolity. 
Irresolution, still had hoped ; and this 
Seems sacrificing hope. Better to wait ; 
The wise men wait ; it is the foolish haste. 
And ere the scenes are in the slides would play, 
And while the instruments are tuning, dance. 

I see Napoleon on the heights intent 
To arrest that one brief unit of loose time 
Which hands high Victory's thread ; his marshals fret, 
His soldiers clamor low ; the very guns 
Seem going off of themselves ; the cannon straia 
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Like hell-dogs in the leash. But he, he waits ; 

And lesser chances and inferior hopes 

Meantime go pouring past. Men gnash their teeth ; 

The very faithful have begun to doubt ; 

But they molest not the calm eye that seeks 

Midst all this huddling silver little vforth 

The one thin piece that comes, pure gold ; he waits. 

O me, when the great deed e'en now has broke 

Like a man's hand the horizon's level line. 

So soon to fill the zenith with rich clouds, — 

O, in this narrow interspace, this marge. 

This list and selvage of a glorious time. 

To despair of the great and sell unto the mean ! 

O thou of little faith, what hast thou done ? 

Yet if the occasion coming should find us 

Undexterous, incapable ? In light things 

Prove thou the arms thou long'st to glorify. 

Nor fear to work up from the lowest ranks 

Whence come great Nature's Captains. And high deeds 

Haunt not the fringy edges of the fight, 

But the pell-mell of men. O, what and if 

E'en now by lingering here I let them slip. 

Like an unpractised spyer through a glass. 

Still pointing to the blank, too high. And yet, 

In dead details to smother vital ends 

Which would give life to them, in the deft trick 

Of prentice-handling to forget great art, 

To base mechanical adroitness yield 

The Inspiration and the Hope a slave ! 

O, and to blast that Innocence, which though 

Here it may seem a dull, unopening bud. 

May yet bloom freely in celestial clime ! 

Were it not better done then, to keep off 

And see, not share, the strife ; stand out the waltz 

Which fools whirl dizzy in ? Is it possible ? 

Contamination taints the idler first ; 

And without base compliance, e'en that same 

Which buys bold hearts free course. Earth lends not these 

Their pent and miserable standing-room. 

Life loves no lookers-on at his great game. 

And with boy's malice still delights to turn 

The tide of sport upon the sitters-by, 

And set observers scampering with their notes. 

O, it is great to do and know not what. 

Nor let it e'er be known. The dashing stream 

Stays not to pick his steps among the rocks, 
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Or let his water-breaks be chronicled. 

And though the hunter looks before he leaps, 

'T is instinct rather than a shaped-out thought 

That lifts him his bold way. Then, instinct, hail ; 

And farewell hesitation. If I stay, 

I am not innocent ; nor if I go, — 

E'en should I fall, — beyond redemption lost. 

Ah, if I had a course like a full stream, 
If life were as the field of chase ! No, no ; 
The life of instinct has, it seems, gone by. 
And will not be forced back. And to live now 
I must sluice out myself into canals. 
And lose all force in ducts. The modern Hotspur 
Shrills not his trumpet of To horse ! To horse ! 
But consults columns in a railway guide ; 
A demigod of figures ; an Achilles 
Of computation ; 

A verier Mercury, express come down 
To do the world with swift arithmetic. 
Well, one could bear with that, were the end ours, 
One's choice and the correlative of the soul ; 
To drudge were then sweet service. But indeed 
The earth moves slowly, if it move at all, 
And by the general, not the single force 
Of the linked members of the vast machine. 
In all these crowded rooms of industry, 
No individual soul has loftier leave 
Than fiddling with a piston or a valve. 
Well, one could bear that also : one would drudge 
And do one's petty part, and be content 
In base manipulation, solaced still 
By thinking of the leagued fraternity, 
And of co-operation, and the effect 
Of the great engine. If indeed it work. 
And is not a niere treadmill ! which it may be. 
Who can confirm it is not ? We ask action, 
And dream of arms and conflict ; and string up 
All self-devotion's muscles ; and are set 
To fold up papers. To what end ? we know not. 
Other folks do so ; it is always done ; 
And it perhaps is right. And we are paid for it, 
For nothing else we can be. He that eats 
Must serve ; and serve as other servants do : 
And don the lackey's livery of the house. 
O could I shoot my thought up to the sky, 
A column of pure shape, for all to observe ! 
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But I must slave, a meagre coral-worm, 

To build beneath the tide with excrement 

What one day will be island, or be reef. 

And will feed men, or wreck them. Well, well, well. 

Adieu, ye twisted thinkings. I submit : it must be. 

Action is what one must get, it is clear ; 
And one could dream it better than one finds, 
In its kind personal, in its motive not ; 
Not selfish as it now is, nor as now 
Maiming the individual. If we had that, 
It would cure all indeed. O, how would then 
These pitiful rebellions of the flesh, 
These caterwaulings of the eifeminate heart, 
These hurts of self-imagined dignity. 
Pass like the sea-weed from about the bows 
Of a great vessel speeding straight to sea ! 
Yes, if we could have that ; but I suppose 
We shall not have it, and therefore I submit ! 

Sp. {from within). Submit, submit ! 
'T is common sense, and human wit 
Can claim no higher name than it. 
Submit, submit ! 

Devotion, and ideas, and love. 
And beauty claim their place above ; 
But saint and sage and poet's dreams 
Divide the light in colored streams, 
Which this alone gives all combined, 
The " siccum lumen " of the mind. 
Called common sense : and no high wit 
Gives better counsel than does it. 
Submit, submit ! 

To see things simply as they are 

Here at our elbows, transcends far 

Trying to spy out at midday 

Some " bright particular star " which may, 

Or not, be visible at night, 

But clearly is not in daylight ; 

No inspiration vague outweighs 

The plain good common sense that says, 

Submit, submit ! 

'T is common sense, and human wit 

Can ask no higher name than it. 

Submit, submit ! 
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Scene V. — The Piazza at Night. 

Di. There have been times, — not many, but enough 
To quiet all repinings of the heart, — 
There have been times, in which my tranquil soul, 
No longer nebulous, sparse, errant, seemed 
Upon its axis solidly to move. 
Centred and fast : no mere elastic blank 
For random rays to traverse unretained. 
But rounding luminous its fair ellipse 
Around its central sun. Ay, yet again. 
As in more faint sensations I detect. 
With it too, round an Inner, Mightier orb. 
May be with that too, — this I dare not say, — 
Around yet more, more central, more supreme, 
Whate'er, how numerous soe'er they be, 
I am and feel myself, where'er I wind, 
"What vagrant chance soe'er I seem to obey, 
Commuuicably theirs. 

O happy hours ! 
O compensation ample for long days 
Of what impatient tongues call wretchedness ! 
O beautiful, beneath the magic moon. 
To walk the watery way of palaces ! 
O beautiful, o'ervaulted with gemmed blue. 
This spacious court, with color and with gold, 
With cupolas, and pinnacles, and points, 
And crosses multiple^, and tips and balls 
(Wherewith the bright stars unreproving mix, 
Nor scorn by hasty eyes to be confused) ; 
Fantastically perfect this low pile 
Of oriental glory ; these long ranges 
Of classic chiselling, this gay flickering crowd, 
And the calm Campanile. Beautiful ! 
O, beautiful ! and that seemed more profound, 
This morning by the pillar when I sat 
Under the great arcade, at the review. 
And took, and held, and ordered on my brain 
The faces, and the voices, and the whole mass 
O' the motley facts of existence flowing by ! 

perfect, if 't were all ! But it is not ; 
Hints haunt me ever of a more beyond : 

1 am rebuked by a sense of the incomplete, 
Of a completion over soon assumed. 

Of adding up too soon. What we call sin, 
I could believe a painful opening out 
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Of paths for ampler virtue. The bare field, 

Scant with lean ears of harvest, long had mocked 

The vext laborious farmer ; came at length 

The deep plough in the lazy undersoil 

Down-driving ; with a cry earth's fibres crack, 

And a few months, and lo ! the golden leas. 

And autumn's crowded shocks and loaded wains. 

Let us look back on life ; was any change, 

Any now blest expansion, but at first 

A pang, remorse-like, shot to the inmost seats 

Of moral being ? To do anything. 

Distinct on any one thing to decide. 

To leave the habitual and the old, and quit 

The easy-chair of use and wont, seems crime 

To the weak soul, forgetful how at first 

Sitting down seemed so too. And, O, this woman's heart, 

Fain to be forced, incredulous of choice. 

And waiting a necessity for God ! 

Yet I could think, indeed, the perfect call 
Should force the perfect answer. If the voice 
Ought to receive its echo from the soul. 
Wherefore this silence V If it should rouse my being, 
Why this reluctance ? Have I not thought o'ermuch 
Of other men, and of the ways of the world ? 
But what they arc, or have been, matters not. 
To thine own self be true, the wise man says. 
Are then my fears myself? O double self! 
And I untrue to both ? O, there are hours, 
When love, and faith, and dear domestic ties. 
And converse with old friends, and pleasant walks, 
Familiar faces, and familiar books. 
Study, and art, upliftings unto prayer. 
And admiration of the noblest things. 
Seem all ignoble only ; all is mean, 
And naught as I would have it. Then at others. 
My mind is in her rest ; my heart at home 
In all around ; my soul secure in place. 
And the vext needle perfect to her poles. 
Aimless and hopeless in my life I seem 
To thread the winding by-ways of the town, 
Bewildered, baffled, hurried hence and thence, 
At all cross purpose even with myself. 
Unknowing whence or whither. Then at once, 
At a step, I crown the Campanile's top. 
And view all mapped below ; islands, lagoon, 
A hundred steeples and a million roofs. 
The fruitful champaign, and the cloud-capt Alps, 
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And the broad Adriatic. Be it enough ; 
If I lose this, how terrible ! No, no ; 
I am contented, and will not complain. 
To the old paths, my soul ! O, be it so ! 
I bear the work-day burden of dull life 
About these footsore flags of a weary world, 
Heaven knows how long it has not been ; at once, 
Lo ! I am in the Spirit on the Lord's day 
With John in Patmos. Is it not enough, 
One day in seven ? and if this should go. 
If this pure solace should desert my mind. 
What were all else ? I dare not risk this loss. 
To the old paths, my soul ! 

Sp. O yes ! 

To moon about religion ; to inhume 
Your ripened age in solitary walks. 
For self-discussion ; to debate in letters 
Vext points with earnest friends ; past other men 
To cherish natural instincts, yet to fear them 
And less than any use them ; O, no doubt. 
In a corner sit and mope, and be consoled 
With thinking one is clever, while the room 
Kings through with animation and the dance. 
Then talk of old examples ; to pervert 
Ancient real facts to modern unreal dreams, 
And build up baseless fabrics of romance 
And heroism upon historic sand ; 
To burn, forsooth, for action, yet despise 
Its merest accidence and alphabet ; 
Cry out for service, and at once rebel 
At the application of its plainest rules ^ — 
This you call life, my friend, reality ; 
Doing your duty unto God and man, — 
I know not what. Stay at Venice, if you will ; 
Sit musing in its churches hour on hour 
Cross-kneed upon a bench ; climb up at whiles 
The neighboring tower, and kill the lingering day 
With old comparisons ; when night succeeds. 
Evading, yet a little seeking, what 
You would and would not, turn your doubtful eyes 
On moon and stars to help morality ; 
Once in a fortnight say, by lucky chance 
Of happier tempered coffee, gain (great Heaven !) 
A pious rapture : is it not enough ? 

Di. 'T is well : thou cursed spirit, go thy way ! 
I am in higher hands than yours. 'T is well ; 
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Who taught you menaces ? Who told you, pray, 
Because I asked you questions, and made show 
Of hearing what you answered, therefore — 

Sp. o, 

As if I did n't know ! 

Di. Come, come, my friend, 

I may have wavered, but I have thought better. 
We '11 say no more of it. 

Sp. O, I dare say ; 

But as you like ; 't is your own loss ; once more, 
Beware ! 

Di. {alone). Must it be then ? So quick upon my thought 
To follow the fulfilment and the deed ? 
I counted not on this ; I counted ever 
To hold and turn it over in my hands 
Much longer, much : I took it up indeed, 
For speculation rather ; to gain thought. 
New data. O, and now to be goaded on 
By menaces, entangled among tricks ; 
That I won't suffer. Yet it is the law ; 
'T is this makes action always. But for this 
We ne'er should act at all ; and act we must. 
Why quarrel with the fashion of a fact 
Which, one way, must be, one time, why not now ? 

Sp. Submit, submit ! 
For tell me then, in earth's great laws 
Have you found any saving clause. 
Exemption special gi-anted you 
From doing what the rest must do ? 
Of common sense who made you quit. 
And told you, you 'd no need of it, 
Nor to submit ? 

To move on angels' wings were sweet ; 
But who would therefore scorn his feet ? 
It cannot walk up to the sky ; 
It therefore will lie down and die. 
Rich meats it don't obtain at call ; 
It therefore will not eat at all. 
Poor babe, and yet a babe of wit ! 
But common sense, not much of it, 
Or 't would submit. 
Submit, submit ! 

As your good father did before you. 
And as the mother who first bore you. 
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O yes ! a child of heavenly birth ! 
But yet it was born too on earth. 
Keep your new birth for that far day 
When in the grave your bones you lay, 
And with your kindred and connection, 
In hopes of happy resurrection. 
But how meantime to live is fit, 
Ask common sense ; and what says it ? 
Submit, submit ! 

Scene VI. — On a Bridge. 

Di. 'T is gone, the fierce inordinate desire. 
The burning thirst for action — utterly ; 
Gone like a ship that passes in the night 
On the high seas : gone, yet will come again : 
Gone, yet expresses something that exists. 
Is it a thing ordained, then ? is it a clew 
For my life's conduct ? is it a law for me 
That opportunity shall breed distrust. 
Not passing until that pass V Chance and resolve, 
Like two loose comets wandering wide in space, 
Crossing each other's orbits time on time, 
Meet never. Void indifference and doubt 
Let through the present boon, which ne'er turns back 
To await the after sure-arriving wish. 
How shall I then explain it to myself. 
That in blank thought my purpose lives ? 
The uncharged cannon mocking still the spark 
When come, which ere come it had loudly claimed. 
Am I to let it be so still ? For truly 
The need exists, I know ; the wish but sleeps 
(Sleeps, and anon will wake and cry for food) ; 
And to put by these unreturning gifts, 
Because the feeling is not with me now, 
Seems folly more than merest babyhood's. 
But must I then do violence to myself. 
And push on nature, force desire (that 's ill), 
Because of knowledge ? which is great, but works 
By rules of large exception ; to tell which 
Naught is more fallible than mere caprice. 

What need for action yet ? I am happy now, 
I feel no lack, — what cause is there for haste ? 
Am I not happy ? is not that enough ? 
Depart ! 

Sp. O, yes ! you thought you had escaped, no doubt. 
This worldly fiend that follows you about. 
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This compound of convention and impiety, 
This mongrel of uncleanliness and propriety. 
What else were bad enough ? but let me say 
I too have my grandes manieres in my way ; 
Could speak high sentiment as well as you, 
And out-blank-verse you without much ado ; 
Have my religion also in my kind, 
For dreaming unfit, because not designed. 
What ! you know not that I too can be serious. 
Can speak big words, and use the tone imperious ; 
Can speak, not honeycdiy of love and beauty, 
But sternly of a something much like duty. 
O, do you look surprised ? were never told, 
Perhaps, that all that glitters is not gold. 
The Devil oft the Holy Scripture uses. 
But God can act the Devil when he chooses. 
Farewell. But, verbum sapienti satis — 
I do not make this revelation gratis. 
Farewell : beware ! 

Di. Ill spirits can quote holy books I knew ; 
What will they not say ? what not dare to do ? 
Sp. Beware, beware ! 

Di. What, loitering still ? Still, O foul spirit, there ? 
Go hence, I tell thee, go ! I will beware. 
(Alone) It must be then. I feel it in my soul ; 
The iron enters sundering flesh and bone. 
And sharper than the two-edged sword of God. 
I come into deep waters — help, O help ! 
The floods run over me. 

Therefore farewell ! a long and last farewell. 

Ye pious sweet simplicities of life. 

Good books, good friends, and holy moods, and all 

That lent rough life sweet Sunday-seeming rests. 

Making earth heaven-like. Welcome, wicked world, 

The hardening heart, the calculating brain 

Narrowing its doors to thought, the lying lips. 

The calm-dissembling eyes ; the greedy flesh. 

The world, the Devil, — welcome, welcome, welcome ! 

Sp. (from within). This stern Necessity of things 
On every side our being rings ; 
Our sallying eager actions fall 
Vainly against that iron wall. 
Where once her finger points the way, 
The wise thinks only to obey ; 
Take life as she has ordered it, 
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And come what may of it, submit, 
Submit, submit ! 

Who take implicitly her will, 
For these her vassal chances still 
Bring store of joys, successes, pleasures ; 
But whoso ponders, weighs, and measures, 
She calls her torturers up to goad 
With spur and scourges on the road ; 
He does at last with pain whate'er 
He spurned at first. Of such, beware. 
Beware, beware ! 

Di. O God, O God ! The great floods of the soul 
Flow over me ! I come into deep waters 
Where no ground is ! 

Sp. Don't be the least afraid ; 
There 's not the slightest reason for alarm ; 
I only meant by a perhaps rough shake 
To rouse you from a dreamy unhealthy sleep. 
Up, then, — up, and be going : the large world, 
The thronged life, waits us. 

Come, my pretty boy, 
You have been making mows to the blank sky 
Quite long enough for good. We '11 put you up 
Into the higher form. 'T is time you learn 
The Second Reverence, for things around. 
Up, then, and go amongst them ; don't be timid ; 
Look at them quietly a bit ; by and by 
Respect will come, and healthy appetite. 
So let us go. 

How now ! not yet awake ? 
O, you will sleep yet, will you ! O, you shirk. 
You try and slink away ! You cannot, eh ? 
Nay now, what folly 's this ? AVhy will you fool yourself ? 
Why will you walk about thus with your eyes shut ? 
Treating for facts the self-made hues that flash 
On tight-pressed pupils, which you know are not facts. 
To use the undistorted light of the sun 
Is not a crime ; to look straight out upon 
The big plain things that stare one in the face 
Does not contaminate ; to see pollutes not 
M'hat one must feel if one won't see, what is, 
And will be too, howe'er we blink, and must 
One way or other make itself observed. 
Free walking 's better than being led about ; and 
What will the blind man do, I wonder, if 
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Some one should cut the string of his dog ? Just think ! 
What could you do, if I should go away ? 

O, you have paths of your own before you, have you ? 
What shall it take to ? literature, no doubt ? 
Novels, reviews ? or poems ! if you please ! 
The strong, fresh gale of life will feel, no doubt, 
The influx of your mouthful of soft air. 
Well, make the most of that small stock of knowledge 
You *ve condescended to receive from me ; 
That 's your best chance. O, you despise that ! O, 
Prate then of passions you have known in dreams, 
Of huge experience gathered by the eye ; 
Be large of aspiration, pure in hope. 
Sweet in fond longings, but in all things vague ; 
Breathe out your dreamy scepticism, relieved 
By snatches of old songs. People will like that, doubtless. 
Or will you write about philosophy ? 
For a waste far-off' maybe overlooking 
The fruitful is close by ; live in metaphysic, 
With transcendental logic fill your stomach, 
Schematize joy, effigiate meat and drink ! 
Or, let me see, a mighty work, a volume. 
The Complemental of the inferior Kant, 
The Critic of Pure Practice, based upon 
The Antinomies of the Moral Sense : for, look you, 
We cannot act without assuming x, 
And at the same time y, its contradictory ; 
Ergo, to act. People will buy that, doubtless. 
Or you '11 perhaps teach youth, (I do not question 
Some downward turn you may find, some evasion 
Of the broad highway's glaring white ascent,) 
Teach youth, in a small waj', that is, always 
So as to have much time left you for yourself; 
This you can't sacrifice, your leisure 's precious. 
Heartily you will not take to anything ; 
Whatever happen, don't I see you still, 
Living no life at all ? Even as now 
An o'ergrown baby, sucking at the dugs 
Of instinct, dry long since. Come, come, you are old enough 
For spoon-meat surely. 

Will you go on thus 
Until death end you ? if indeed it does. 
For what it does, none knows. Yet as for you. 
You '11 hardly have the courage to die outright ; 
You 'II somehow halve even it. Methinks I see you, 
Through everlasting limbos of void time, 
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Twirling and twiddling ineffectively, 
And indeterminately swaying forever. 
Come, come, spoon-meat at any rate. 

Well, well, 
I will not persecute you more, my friend. 
Only do think, as I observed before, 
What can you do, if I should go away ? 

Di. Is the hour here, then ? Is the minute come, — 
The irreprievable instant of stern time ? 
O for a few, few grains in the running glass, 
Or for some power to hold them ! O for a few 
Of all that went so wastefully before ! 
It must be then, e'en now. 

Sp. {from, within). It must, it must. 

'T is common sense ! and human wit 
Can claim no higher name than it. 
Submit, submit ! 

Necessity ! and who shall dare 

Bring to her feet excuse or prayer ? 

Beware, beware ! 

We must, we must. 

Howe'er we turn, and pause and tremble, 

Howe'er we shrink, deceive, dissemble, 

Whate'er our doubting, grief, disgust, 

The hand is on us, and we must. 

We must, we must. 

'T is common sense, and human wit 

Can find no better name than it. 

Submit, submit ! 



Scene VIII. — In the Piazza. 

Di. Not for thy service, thou imperious fiend ! 
Not to do thy work, or the like of thine ; 
Not to please thee, O base and fallen spirit ! 
But One Most High, Most True, whom without thee 
It seems I cannot. 

O the misery 
That one must truck and practise with the world 
To gain the 'vantage-ground to assail it from ; 
To set upon the Giant one must first, 
O perfidy ! have eat the Giant's bread. 
If I submit, it is but to gain time 
And arms and stature : 't is but to lie safe 
Until the hour strike to arise and slay ; 
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'T is the old story of the adder's brood 

Feeding and nestling till the fangs be grown. 

Were it not nobler done, then, to act fair, 

To accept the service with the wages, do 

Frankly the Devil's work for the Devil's pay ? 

O, but another my allegiance holds 

Inalienably his. How much soe'er 

I might submit, it must be to rebel. 

Submit then sullenly, that 's no dishonor. 

Yet I could deem it better too to starve 

And die untraitored. O, who sent me, though ? 

Sent me, and to do something— O hard master ! — 

To do a treachery. But indeed 't is done ; 

I have already taken of the pay 

And curst the payer ; take I must, curse too. 

Alas ! the little strength that I possess 

Derives, I think, of him. So still it is. 

The timid child that clung unto her skirts, 

A boy, will slight his mother, and, grown a man, 

His father too. There 's Scripture too for that ! 

Do we owe fathers nothing, — mothers naught ? 

Is filial duty folly ? Yet He says, 

" He that loves father, mother, more than me " ; 

Yea, and " the man his parents shall desert," 

The Ordinance says, " and cleave unto his wife." 

O man, behold thy wife, the hard, naked world ; 

Adam, accept thy Eve. 

So still it is. 
The tree exhausts the soil ; creepers kill it. 
Their insects them : the lever finds its fulcrum 
On what it then o'erthrows ; the homely spade 
In labor's hand unscrupulously seeks 
Its first momentum on the very clod 
Which next will be upturned. It seems a law. 
And am not I, though I but ill recall 
My happier age, a kidnapped child of heaven 
Whom these uncircumcised Philistines 
Have by foul play shorn, blinded, maimed, and kept 
For what more glorious than to make them sport ? 
Wait, then, wait, O my soul ! grow, grow, ye locks ! 
Then perish they, and, if need is, I too. 

Sp. (aside). A truly admirable proceeding ! 
Could there be finer special pleading 
When scruples would be interceding ? 
There 's no occasion I should stay ; 
He is working out, his own queer way, 
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The sum I set bim ; and this day 
Will bring it, neither less nor bigger, 
Exact to my predestined figure. 

Scene IX. — In the Public Garden. 

Di. Twenty-one past, — twenty-five coming on ; 
One third of life departed, nothing done. 
Out of the mammon of unrighteousness 
That we make friends, the Scripture is express. 
My Spirit, come, we will agree ; 
Content, you '11 take a moiety. 

Sp. A moiety, ye gods, he, he ! 

Di. Three quarters then ? O griping beast ! 
Leave me a decimal at least. 

Sp. O, one of ten ! to infect the nine, 
And make the devil a one be mine ! 
O, one ! to jib all day, God wot. 
When all the rest would go full trot ! 
One very little one, eh ? to doubt with. 
Just to pause, think, and look about with ? 
In course ! you counted on no less, — 
You thought it likely I 'd say yes ! 

Di. Be it then thus, — since that it must, it seems. 
Welcome, O world, henceforth ; and farewell dreams ! 
Yet know, Mephisto, know, nor you nor I 
Can in this matter either sell or buy ; 
For the fee simple of this trifling lot 
To you or me, trust me, pertaineth not. 
I can but render what is of my will. 
And behind it somewhat remaineth still. 
O, your sole chance was in the childish mind 
Whose darkness dreamed that vows like this could bind ; 
Thinking all lost, it made all lost, and brought 
In fact the ruin which had been but thought. 
Thank Heaven (or you) that 's past these many years, 
And we have knowledge wiser than our fears. 
So your poor bargain take, my man. 
And make the best of it you can. 

Sp. With reservations ! O, ho.w treasonable ! 
When I had let you off so reasonable. 
However, I don't fear ; be it so ! 
Brutus is honorable, I know ; 
So mindful of the dues of others. 
So thoughtful for his poor dear brothers, 
So scrupulous, considerate, kind, 
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He would n't leave the Devil behind 

If he assured him he had claims 

For his good company to hell-flames ! 

No matter, no matter, the bargain 's made ; 

And I for my part will not be afraid. 

With reservations ! O, ho, ho ! 

But time, my friend, has yet to show 

Which of us two will closest fit 

The proverb of the Biter Bit. 

Di. Tell me thy name, now it is over. 

Sp. Oh ! 

Why, Mephistophiles, you know, — 
At least you 've lately called me so. 
Belial it was some days ago. 
But take your pick ; I 've got a score, — 
Never a royal baby more. 
For a brass plate upon a door 
What think you of Cosmocrator f 

DL Touff KO<TfioKpdropas tov alS>vos tovtov- 
And that you are indeed, I do not doubt you. 

Sp. Ephesians, ain't it ? near the end 
You dropt a word to spare your friend. 
What follows, too, in application 
Would be absurd exaggeration. 

Di. The Power of this World ! hateful unto God. 

Sp. Cosmarchon 's shorter, but sounds odd : 
One would n't like, even if a true devil. 
To be taken for a vulgar Jew devil. 

Di. Yet in all these things we — 't is Scripture too — 
Are more than conquerors, even over you. 

Sp. Come, come, don't maunder any longer. 
Time tests the weaker and the stronger ; 
And we, without procrastination. 
Must set, you know, to our vocation. 
O goodness ! won't you find it pleasant 
To own the positive and present ; 
To see yourself like people round, 
And feel your feet upon the ground ! (Exeunt.) 

EPILOGUE TO DIPSYCHUS. 
" I don't very well understand what it 's all about," said my uncle. 
" I won't say I did n't drop into a doze while the young man was driv- 
elling through his latter soliloquies. But there was a great deal that 
was unmeaning, vague, and involved ; and what was most plain was 
least decent and least moral." 
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" Dear sir," said I, " says the proverb, ' Needs must when the Devil 
drives ' ; and if the Devil is to speak — " 

" Well,"' said my uucle, " why should he ? Nobody asked him. 
Not that he did n't say much which if only it had n't been for the way 
he said it, and that it was he who said it, would have been sensible 
enough." 

" But, sir," said I, " perhaps he was n't a devil after all. That 's the 
beauty of the poem ; nobody can say. You see, dear sir, the thing 
which it is attempted to represent is the conflict between the tender 
conscience and the world. Now, the over-tender conscience will, of 
course, exaggerate the wickedness of the world ; and the Spirit in 
my poem may be merely the hypothesis or subjective imagination 
formed — " 

" O, for goodness' sake, my dear boy," interrupted my uncle, " don't 
go into the theory of it. If you 're wrong in it, it makes bad worse ; 
if you 're right, you may be a critic, but you can't be a poet. And 
then you know very well I don't understand all those new words. But 
as for that, I quite agree that consciences are much too tender in your 
generation, — school-boys' consciences, too ! As my old friend the 
Canon says of the Westminster students, ' They 're all so pious.' It 's 
all Arnold's doing ; he spoilt the public schools." 

" My dear uncle," said I, " how can so venerable a sexagenarian 
utter so juvenile a paradox ? How often have I not heard you lament 
the idleness and listlessness, the boorishness and vulgar tyranny, the 
brutish manners alike, and minds — " 

" Ah," said my uncle, " I may have fallen in occasionally with the 
talk of the day ; but at seventy one begins to see clearer into the bot- 
tom of one's mind. In middle life one says so many things in the way 
of business. Not that I mean that the old schools were perfect, any 
more than we old boys that were there. But whatever else they were 
or did, they certainly were in harmony with the world, and they cer- 
tainly did not disqualify the country's youth for after-life and the coun- 
try's service." 

" But, my dear sir, this bringing the schools of the country into har- 
mony with public opinion is exactly — " 

" Don't interrupt me with public opinion, my dear nephew ; you '11 
quote me a leading article next. ' Young men must be young men,' as 
the worthy head of your college said to me touching a case of rustica- 
tion. ' My dear sir,' answered I, ' I only wish to heaven they would 
be ; but as for my own nephews, they seem to me a sort of hobbadi- 
hoy cherub, too big to be innocent, and too simple for anything else. 
They 're full of the notion of the world being so wicked, and of their 
taking a higher line, as they call it. I only fear they '11 never take 
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any line at all.' What is the true purpose of education ? Simply to 
make plain to the young understanding the laws of the life they will 
have to enter. For example, — that lying won't do, thieving still less ; 
that idleness will get punished ; that if they are cowards, the whole 
world will be against them ; that if they will have their own way, they 
must fight for if. As for the conscience, mamma, I take it, — such as 
mammas are now-a-days, at any rate, — has probably set that a going 
fast enough already. What a blessing to see her good little child come 
back a brave young devil-may-care ! " 

" Exactly, my dear sir. As if at twelve or fourteen a roundabout 
boy, with his three meals a day inside him, is likely to be over-troubled 
with scruples." 

" Put him through a strong course of confirmation and sacraments, 
backed up with sermons and private admonitions, and what is much the 
same as auricular confession, and really, my dear nephew, I can't an- 
swer for it but he may n't turn out as great a goose as you — pardon 
me — were about the age of eighteen or nineteen." 

" But to have passed through that, my dear sir ! surely that can be 
no harm." 

" I don't know. Your constitutions don't seem to recover it quite. 
We did without these foolish measles well enough in my time." 

" Westminster had its Cowper, my dear sir ; and other schools had 
theirs also, mute and inglorious, but surely not few." 

" Ah, ah ! the beginning of troubles." 

" You see, my dear sir, you must not refer it to Arnold, at all at all. 
Anything that Arnold did in this direction — " 

" Why, my dear boy, how often have I not heard from you how he used 
to attack offences, not as offences — the right view — against discipline, 
but as sin, heinous guilt, I don't know what beside ! Why did n't he flog 
them and hold his tongue ? Flog them he did, but why preach ? " 

" If he did err in this way, sir, which I hardly think, I ascribe it to 
the spirit of the time. The real cause of the evil you complain of, 
which to a certain extent I admit, was, I take it, the religious move- 
ment of the last century, beginning with Wesleyanism, and culminat- 
ing at last in Puseyism. This over-excitation of the religious sense, 
resulting in this irrational, almost animal irritability of conscience, 
was, in many ways, as foreign to Arnold as it is proper to — " 

" Well, well, my dear nephew, if you like to make a theory of it, 
pray write it out for yourself nicely in full ; but your poor old uncle 
does not like theories, and is moreover sadly sleepy." 

" Good night, dear uncle, good night. Only let me say you six 
more verses." 



